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THE mountains catch up the per- 
emptory . whistle of . a passing • loco- , 
motive and. repeat, if from peak to 
peak— but . .• ever .more, remotely, less 
clearly, uiitil . some height,. , lost • in the 
distance, • sends back ;a / contemptuous 
whisper. .'•■ '. 

I heard. that railway train in a moun- 
tainous" district of Pennsylvania years 
agb. • Today, its -significance comes back 
tcf me as I review the career of the gifted 
Pennsylvanian who was the most suc- 
cessful of American artists. • 

To speak slightingly of. West— now 
that the full centenary of his passing 
is almost uppn us— does not make the 
disparaging .critic seem foolish; ' but I, 
remember that, the last faint echo in 
the Pennsylvania mountains had, ^ for 
me, its own f ugitively humorous- implica- 
tion. • 

Of course West was. overpraised ..in 'the 
official Life, by John Gait, published in 
London in 1820. There we read that, as 
an artist, West "will stand in the first 
rank. His name will be classed with 
those of Michael Angelo and Raphael; 
but he possessed little in common with 
either. As. the former has been com- 
pared to Homer, and the latter, to Virgil, 
in Shakespeare we shall perhaps find the 
best likeness to the genius of Mr. West. 



He undoubtedly possessed, but in a slight 
degree, that peculiar energy and -physical 
expression of character in which Michael 
Angelo excelled, and in a still less degree 
that serene sublimity which constitutes 
the charm . of Raphael's great produc- 
tions. But he was their equal in the 
fullness, the.perspicacity ,and the propriety 
of his compositions. " I can think of no 
other, biography . which has placed its 
subject in a compacter constellation. 
On the other hand, will our readers not 
admit that The Portfolio, when its turn 
came to praise or condemn,, went to the 
opposite extreme rather improvidently? 
The Portfolio's contributor (London, 
1873) placed in contrast the immense 
esteem which West enjoyed during his 
life, and the immense oblivion by which 
his name was so soon overtaken. ^ But 
every beginner in the study and criticism 
of art should know that half-a-century or 
a whole 4 century may readily elapse, after 
the death of an artist, before the artist's 
work can begin to exert its true influence. 
In was in view of the immense oblivion 
that the late Mr. Charles Henry Hart 
uttered his vigorous protest, saying sub- 
stantially that misapprehension of West's 
true place in art-history was due largely 
to the false plane of the view-point. We 
should not consider West's work as 
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though he were one of us, painting in our 
midst today ; but we must bear in mind 
the period, atmosphere, and environment 
in which his paintings were produced. At 
that time, Mr. Hart insisted, West was 
entitled to his preeminence, as easily 
first among history-painters, his work 
being — and to this effect he quotes Sir 
Thomas Lawrence — superior to any 
former production of English art. "If 
he seems too highly rated in his own day, 
he has certainly been too much depre- 
ciated in ours." For one achievement 
alone he should receive high consideration, 
even were there not so much beside : 
West wrought an artistic revolution, by 
the stroke of his brush, in his painting of 
The Death of Wolfe. With new world 
indifference to conventional rules, he 
insisted upon the abandonment of classic 
costume in the treatment of contem- 
poraneous heroic subjects. This was, 
with him, an exceptional demonstration 
of independence, and it may seem a small 
matter; but to carry it out required a 
strong and determined character. When 
his intention was whispered abroad "he 
received almost a royal command to 
desist, and when the painting was com- 
pleted the king refused to accept it; but 
it was quickly purchased by Lord Gros- 
venor, whose descendant now owns it. 
Its exhibition won every one over to 
West's view, and George III, acknowl- 
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RETURN OF JEPHTHA. BENJAMIN WEST 

edging his mistake, at once ordered a 
replica, which now hangs in Hampton 
Court Palace, London.' ' The intelligent 
and conservative study of West by Mr. 
Hart was a good long step in the right 
direction. More positive regaining of 
lost ground was noted when The Con- 
noisseur reproduced a portrait of Oliver 
Goldsmith, attributing it to West and 
stating that at an early period West 
painted portraits which were frequently 
good enough to be mistaken for the work 
of Reynolds. 

The man whose work in portraiture 
during the first years of his residence in 
England was, according to the recently 
purchased opinion of an English expert, 
good enough to be mistaken for the work 
of Sir Joshua, was born near Springfield 
(then Chester County, now Delaware 
County), Pennsylvania, on the ioth of 
October, 1738. He went to Italy for 
study in his twenty-second year; re- 
mained in Rome nearly three years; 
then made his residence in London, 
arriving in that city on June 29, 1763. 
His studio in London was for a long time 
and, to put it quite simply, during the 
formative period of Anglo-American art — 
the Mecca for all young Americans who 
aspired to become painters. On March 
24, 1792, West was chosen to succeed 
Reynolds as president of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, in London; he died on 
March 10, 1820, and was interred, with 
great pomp, nine days later, in St. Paul's. 
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THE DEATH OF WOLFE. BENJAMIN WEST 



Mr.: Hart informed us that West, soon 
after his arrival in England; visited his 
half-brother, Thomas West, at Reading; 
that the father of Benjamin and Thomas 
"went over to ^ London, the next year, 
with Elizabeth Shewell," who became 
Benjamin West's wife; and that the 
portraits of Benjamin and his wife and 
child, of his father and half-brother, 
are in West's. painting entitled The West 
Family; "and as if to emphasize that 
they were Friends and he was not, West 
has represented them wearing their broad 
brimmed hats, with straight hair and 
the plain garb of the Quaker, while he 
wears a curled wig and queue, and a loose 
robe. Further, in not one of the many 
portraits that West painted of himself 
has he ever depicted himself wearing 
his hat or in Friends' habiliments." 
During the writing of this article, I 
received assurance from Friends in Penn- 
sylvania that Benjamin West "was con- 



sidered a Quaker." Mr. Hart, however, 
asserted in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (January, 1908) 
that " It is both important and interesting 
to know that Benjamin West the painter 
was not a Quaker, either by birth or by 
adoption, after all these years and with 
many stories that have been told of his 
struggles with Friends, in and out of 
meeting, to follow his bent for art." 
This negation Mr. Hart confirmed, to 
his own satisfaction, by means of a care- 
ful study of the collection of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and perhaps 
other original sources of information. 

Isham, in his History of American 
Painting, emphasized the fact that West 
arrived in London at a very interesting 
time. "For artists," he says, "it seems 
as if there never was another London like 
it. It was the dawn of the only great 
epoch of British painting. When West 
came there, Hogarth was still alive (he 
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SELF PORTRAIT. BENJAMIN WEST 



died the next year) ; Wilson was forty- 
nine, producing his best work, but ignored 
by the public; Reynolds was forty and 
in the full tide of his success as a portrait- 
painter, with a great house in Leicester 
Square and making £6,000 a year; Gains- 
borough was still at Bath, but sent his 
portraits regularly to the London ex- 
hibitions, and removed there himself in 
1774 . . . and when West painted the 
stories of antique heroism or biblical 
virtue, and painted them in the sort of 
late, impersonal Italian, eclectic style 
which illustrated all the rules of 
art, the more advanced of the 'cog- 
noscenti' could contain themselves no 
longer; they saluted him as a great 
artist." Only a few years after West 
reached London, Archbishop Drummond 
became one of his patrons and commis- 
sioned him to paint "Agrippina Landing 



with the Ashes of Germanicus." Sub- 
sequently the Archbishop induced the 
king to send for West and the picture 
just mentioned. The king "received 
West with all the simple bonhomie which 
made George III such an excellent family 
man and so poor a monarch. He pre- 
sented him to the Queen, admired his 
picture, and suggested to him a new 
subject, saying, "The Archbishop made 
one of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. West, 
but I shall read Livy to him myself — 
that part where he describes the departure 
of Regulus." The artist declared the 
scene admirable for a picture, the King 
gave him a commission on the spot, and 
from that time began the long friendship 
between them which ended only with 
death. The Regulus was successful 
in pleasing the royal taste and was fol- 
lowed by a series of other works produced 
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with amazing rapidity for the same 
patron, culminating in a command to 
decorate the royal chapel at Windsor." 
A writer in The Connoisseur (19 16) states 
that between 1769 and 1801 West ex- 
ecuted commissions for the King to the 
extent of £35,000. Isham expressed the 
opinion that no man was ever so gener- 
ously and so efficiently aided throughout 
his whole career. From the Indians, 
who gave him his colors when he was a 
child, to King George, who perhaps 
acted upon his suggestion in regard to the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, "all 
delighted in being of use to him, and he 
never failed to accept proffered help, 
never failed to utilize it to the fullest 



extent, and never forgot to be grateful. 
At the end of his life he remembered 
his first patrons who had given him a 
few dollars for his works, and it was at 
his request that Gait recorded their 
names. "His readiness to aid others was 
unfailing. He had received many bene- 
fits, and he conferred them still more 
liberally, apparently with no feeling that 
it was particularly creditable, but rather 
that it was the only — the inevitable — 
course ; that to miss helping any one was 
inconceivable.' ' His was a noble figure, 
said Isham, to begin the series of 
American painters. The first to attain 
prominence, he remains to this day the 
most successful. 
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